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and Tories were combined, he would match them by a coali-
tion of Papists and Nonconformists under the armed power
of the Crown. Nay, he would not reject even the dim, stub-
born masses who had swarmed to Monmouth's standards in
the West, or had awaited him elsewhere, whose faith was
the very antithesis of his own, and whose fathers had cut off
his father's head. With these at his back, he would teach
the Church of England, the Cavaliers, and those froward
Whigs their duty. In William Perm, the Quaker courtier,
influential in both this and the former reign, he found a
powerful, skilful agent. Here, then, was the King of England
breaking down the natural pillars of his throne and seeking
to shore it up with novel, ill-assorted, inadequate props.
This strange departure produced its reaction upon foreign
policy.    James, although anxious for French money, was by
no means disposed to be the vassal of the French King.    He
admired and wished to imitate the French systems of govern-
ment both in Church and State, but he was resentful of any
slur upon the independence of his realm.    During 1685 and
1686 Louis XIV found serious cause for anxiety in the atti-
tude of his royal brother.   Although James enthusiastically
hailed the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, he had protested
against the persecution loosed upon the small principality of
Orange, from which William had sprung.    The prompt and
loyal, if interested, assistance which William had rendered
during Monmouth's rebellion had created a friendly feeling
between the English and Dutch Courts.   A cordial corre-
spondence was maintained between James and his son-in-law.
Now that he was relying upon the Nonconformists at home
James was inclined to unite himself, for his supreme purpose
of making England Catholic, with the champion of the
Protestant faith abroad.   William Perm was sent to Holland
to help persuade the Prince of Orange to agree to a plan
whereby England would support the Dutch against the
French, if William of Orange would help James in carrying
a Declaration of Indulgence  for English Catholics   and
Dissenters.
These were the politics of paradox.   They broke upon the